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PUBLISHED BY |and at length, looking up again, she said, *Go,|qualities and of personal and mental traits 
“WM. D. PARRISH & CO., and the Lord go with thee.’ Being with her| which could not fail to impress and influence 
MO. 4 NORTH FIFTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, =| again in the afternoon, she said, ‘ Dear Thomas,|her associates, she was enabled (by keeping 


Every Seventh-day at Two Dollars per annum, payable) if the Master renew thy commission, and|her eye upon the holy Pattern) to maintain a 
sn advance. Three copies sent to one address for Five should send thee over the water, mind the time, godly circumspection, and to ‘show forth out 


Dollars. {and do not deal it out to individuals, but spread |of a good conversation her works with meek- 
Communications must be addressed to the Publisher| it before thy friends, and thou wilt find sym-|ness of wisdom.” 
free of expense, to whom all payments are to be made.| Pathizers ; and when thou gets there, remem-| She was eminent for pleading the cause of 


| ber the poor servants in families—they are too|the poor, and for acting, as we shall have oc- 
joften neglected. The Lord dealt bountifully|casion to notice, as an almoner to the rich; 
| with me in that land, and I have had comfortable |and to those who were in affliction, she was an 
|seasons with such.’ I asked her what she had|unwearied and tenderly sympathising friend. 
REBECCA JONES. a view of in the morning, when she looked up| Being prepared, by her early experience to 

(Continued. at me and said, go, andthe Lord go with thee. appreciate the privilege of visiting those 

In 1788, Rebecca Jones returned from her| She replied, ‘1 could not tell thee before J. J.,| whose goings were established in the way of 
religious visit to England, and was soon en-|' ough I love him, but | alluded to thy going|life and salvation, she had resolved, that if ever 
\ . rs ) °™| over the great waters. The Lord has, in some|favored to have a house of her own, it should 
gaged in extensive religious labor in her native! instances, entrusted me with his secrets, and I|be open to all who wished to seek the society 
city, as well as in other parts of the vineyard. |have not betrayed them.’ After some more/of the serious. To this she adhered. Her 
A number of our readers will vividly re-|conversation, she appearing inclined to sleep,| mansion, though small, was freely open to all 
member the malignant fever which prevailed | I left her with much sweetness, and could say} who desired her society, or who were in dis- 
in, and almost depopulated Philadelphia, in|in my heart, that flesh and blood had not re-|tress of any kind, from mental or physical 
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the summer and autumn of 1793. | vealed these things unto her, but our heavenly|causes. She was known to be confidential, 
On the 11th of Tenth month, R. Jones was|Father, for my confirmation and encourage-|and the afflicted were bold to open freely their 
seized with the yellow fever, and for two weeks| ment.” situation to this mother in Israel, as she might, 


there was little prospect of her recovery. Her! This sickness, as it proved, was “ not unto|in an extended sense, be called. Among many 


illness continued for nearly two months, and it| death.” About the Ist of Twelfth month, she|instances of the confidence which was freely 


may not be out of place to note, as an evidence attended meeting, and, as T. Scattergood notes,|reposed in her by all classes, we may briefly 
of the difficulty in obtaining aid in this conta-|“ bore testimony to the goodness and mercy of| narrate the following: 
gious disease, that the wages of her nurse was| God.” | At the corner of Brook’s Court and Front 
two dollars per diem. Thomas Scattergood| We shall close our Extracts from these|street, dwelt a wealthy West India family, 
visited her daily, and sometimes frequently} Memoirs, by a description and character of| Who had two female slaves, a mother and 
during the day; and from his diary we quote Reb Batis ‘aan ‘of th vel] | seas ater: Che mother went out to work, al- 
the following passages: oT Ce a anecdote of the well) ways paying her master two shillings and six- 
“Tenth month 23d, 1793. Called to see | known philanthropist Thomas Harrison. pence for each day so spent, and saving the 
Rebecca Jones, who was seized with great} She had a striking and significant way of| rest, withthe understanding that she might pur- 
pain, and could hardly talk to me through ex-|expressing her thoughts, which flowed from a\chase her freedom for one hundred dollars, 
ireme suffering, though the day before she/mind of great originality and power. In her, When by her exertions, aided by the generos- 
seemed bravely. [ministry she was particularly clear of ex-|ity of some of her employers, this sum had 
“23d. Dear Rebecca Jones appeared under|pletives, or superfluous expressions, and the been raised, (being willing to remain in slavery 
much discouragement about getting about|solemnity of her manner, and the genuineness that she might obtain the blessing of freedom 
again ; but was in a heavenly frame of mind,'of the gospel message which she eloquently |for her beloved child,) she offered to pay the 
and glad to see me; telling me that I felt like| imparted, impressed the audience with a sense| money for the emancipation of her daughter 
bone of her bone. On my telling her that [\that she was addressing them under the com-| Maria, a beautiful girl, with light hair, soft 
had not seen but that she might be raised up seltnlibion of “the King immortal, invisible,’’|blue eyes, and elegant form, who would have 
bear testimony to the Lord’s goodness and|for whom she was au ambassador. Atsuch| passed fora white girl; but for her, two hun- 
truth, she replied—*I am a poor atom, un-|times, an influence accompanying the soundjdred dollars were demanded. This sum in 
worthy to be employed in the Lord’s work.|of her voice seemed to fill the house, and} process of time was raised and paid, and Maria 
Dear Thomas, many have fled from the T'rath,| hence an impression was produced which the considered herself free, having only her mas- 
but the Lord will meet with them. [ have|mere repetition of her words, (especially to|ter’s bare word for it. She continued in the 
been an exercised woman for thirty years past, thgse who did not know her,) would fail to family, and was employed in needle work, 
and often grieved to see the pride and forget-\convey. Her religious communications, in| which she performed with exquisite neatness, 
fulness of many in our Society ; the multi-!which she was not very frequent, were re-| Her master's mother being about to return to 
plying of pleasure carriages, formal visiting,|markably untinctured by what is significantly|the West Indies, Maria made some elegant 
&c.’ And at another time, when with her,'styled “ creaturely activity;” and even the|dresses, with much ornamental work, for some 
she said, ‘there is another dispensation in| very young were overawed, their attention was|connexions in the islands, and having prepared 
store for this people, depend upon it,’—repeat-| riveted, and their tender minds were enlight-|them, she was sent to the vessel to pack them 
ing it more than once— if the people are notjened. So evident was it that the Holy Spirit! carefully away. ia 
humbled by the present.’ ”’ ‘spoke through her. When moved,as mouth! She went, with many fears and misgivings, 
“25th. Lecalled to see dear Rebecca Jones, | for the people, to address the throne of Grace,|and whilst she wasin the cabin, the vessel put 
who lay with her eyes almost closed ; and al-|her petitions were indescribably solemn, and|off from the wharf and on her returning upon 
though I spoke to her and took her by the|may be classed with the “effectual fervent deck she was seized, gagged and pinioned. 
hand, she answered not, which was affecting. | prayers” of the righteous, being signally owned; The weeping mother, in an agony of suspense, 
After meeting, | went again, and going near|by the alone Author of availing prayer. dared not breathe her apprehensions ; but be- 
to the foot of the bed, she said, ‘ Dear Thomas, | Nor was her mission confined to the public|ing sent to fill the tea-kettle at a pump of soft 
[ saw thee,’ alluding to the morning visit, *but| ministry of the Word. It was a prominent| water, which stood up tHe court, near Rebecea 
I could not speak; [ am in waiting, there is|part thereof, to carry the consolations of the| Jones’ kitchen, she cast a hurried look to see if 
nothing to do.’ She lifted up her hands and|Gospel to the abodes of suffering and the|she was observed, and slipped into the house, 
seemed to wish to say more, and several times|chamber of death. And, being “wise and|where with very little preface she related what 
gave us a look of much sweetness and love ;iendued with knowledge,” possessed of socialishe knew of the situation of her daughter, 


‘ 
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and the danger that awaited her. R.J. avoid-! He earnestly pressed the auditory to endea- 
ed raising her expectations, but immediately vor generally to have their minds turned in- 
sent our informant to Thomas Harrison, with a wards, that so individuals might feel and ex- 
request that he would come to her. She hast- amine for themselves whether the situation of 
ened upon the errand of mercy, found him in even many present was not, ina miserable way, 
his shop, and eagerly gave him a condensed comparable to death, and some almost offensive 
statement of the case. “ Yes—yes” said the|to those who are preserved alive; and doth 
philanthropist,—* tell her I'll “be there di-|not this come by or through the want of liv- 
rectly.” And starting at once, with hasty steps, ing up to the knowledge they have been fa- 
he was with R. J. before the messenger could|vored with relating to their life, or well-being 
return. He instantly proceeded to the master, in a future state! Whereas if they had lived 
and opening the door of the parlor, where the|up to, or acted agreeably to the teachings of 
family were at tea, and placing his stalwart|that Divine principle of grace which is commu- 
figure in the entrance, with his hands on the nicated to all men, it would have produced and 
door posts, he asked—* Is J— [ — at preserved life; for hereby a state of mind ac- 
home 2”? The person named, being a man of ceptable in the sight of God, who isthe author 
courtly manners, rose from the table with a of grace, being known, those who are in this 
courteous bow, and replied, ** That is my name, situation witness an inward life; because, agree- 
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to his present sense, the number that were 
truly alive among those then assembled was 
very small indeed; and that, therefore, he was 
afraid that death had involved many in its 
snares and shadows, which rendered them in- 
sensible of their own situations, and tended to 
lull them at ease, even under imminent danger 
of thus sliding into the gulf of misery. He en- 
deavored particularly, in language which might 
be arousing, to call the attention of worldly- 
minded men—some who were advancing far 
in age, who had been spending the strength 
and prime of their days very earnest in their 
efforts for gathering and heaping up an out- 
ward inheritance in visible things or worldly 
substance, and yet have almost neglected, or 
at most, used but very little care for obtaining 


sir!’ “ Wuere’s Marta?” asked Thomas, 
in an authoritative tone. “It’s none of your 
business” answered J.I., with a greatly altered 
manner. “ Jt is my business, and if thou dost 
not tell me, ['ll call in the constable to take 
thee to prison, and keep thee there until she is 
givenup.” His wife being alarmed at Thomas 
Harrison’s resolute words, called®out, “Oh, 
don’t take my husband to prison—Maria’s on 
board the vessel.” ‘ Where is the vessel ?”’ 
* At Race street wharf,’ she replied, in spite 
of her husband's efforts to silence her, and also! 
gave him the name of the vessel. He hasten-| 
ed to the wharf, took a boat, and was soon at-| 
tempting to climb the vessel's steep sides. | 
The captain pointed at him a musket, but he,| 
still clambering up, coolly replied, * shoot if) 
thou dar’st, thou know’st thou’lt be hang’d 
for it.’ Reaching the deck, he took the 
gun from the captain as one having autho- 
rity, broke it over the railing, threw it into 
the river, and hastened to the cabin, where he 
found poor Maria gagged, and the saliva run- 
ning down her breast—being of course unable 
to swallow. The philanthropist took her to_ 
his house, kept her till the vessel had sailed, | 
and, when he had obtained legal papers of| 
manumission, she was permitted to return to 
her former master, in the capacity of a servant. 


—_ 


Some Memorandums of the Substance of a 
Testimony delivered by Elias Hicks, at 
West Nottingham Meeting House, the 27th 
of the 2d mo., 1798. It being a full Meet. 
ing of Friends and others. 


When he first stood up, which was perhaps 
more than an hour after the gathering of the 
people, he began nearly thus :—*If 1 tell you 
anything, [ must tell you the Truth, and that 
is, that my mind has been closely employed in 
thinking of the consequences of death and of 
the dry bones. [ much desired to have my 
thoughts turned to asubject more pleasant, yet 
seeined restrained as these things were upper- 
most. lt is usual where the life is departed 
from those who have been living creatures, 
that a disagreeable smell soon ensues, which 
is offensive to those who are alive—is account- 
ed unhealthy, and sometimes liable to breed in- 
fectious disorders, if such dead bodies are suf- 
fered to remain in places resorted to by those 
that are alive; yet, nevertheless, we know 
there is a kind of animal called Carrion birds, 
that feed upon dead things, or the flesh of car- 
cases which are suffered to remain above the 
ground, as their constant food. Now, it ap- 
pears to me, that these observations may be 
spiritualized, and that from hence instruction 
may arise upon a right application.” 


heavenly treasure ; ‘whereby death and the 
savor of death attended them, whether at home, 
in their families and among their connections 
or servants, or When assembled with others at 
the times and places appropriated for divine 
worship. Worldly-minded women were also 
called upon closely to search and examine; 
those who occupy their time and talents with 
great industry among their children and those 
about them to provide food and raiment for the 
assemble together in the presence of the great body, and a plentiful store of the good things 
Searcher of Flearts. Atthe same time, and on ‘of this life, without any proper concern that 
the same subject, his doctrine was weightily ‘themselves, their children, and others, might 
instructive to those of other professions present,|be instructed and assisted in the way to ask for 
who perform what they call worship in another/the bread of life to nourish the soul and _pre- 
way, or in a round of outward performances,'serve from spiritual death, whilst passing 
without that quickening inwagd life which pro-|through a world full of snares and temptations 
duceth acceptable offerings in prayer, thanks-;which entangle many called Christians, and 
giving and praise to the great Searcher of detain them as in the region and shadow of 
Hearts, urging it to close consideration whether|death. Towards the conclusion, his language 
lukewarm and unconverted professors of the|was encouraging to those of both sexes, who 
Christian religion, in their superficial perform-|would but submit to a deep inspection and 
ances, might not be justly comparable to those|suitable care to obtain a true knowledge of 
birds, whoseemedto have their living by feeding |their state, with sincere endeavors to come 
on dead flesh? Proposing also to be duly con-|under a living zeal for their own eternal wel- 
sidered, whether the conversation and conduct|fare. That these, without exception, although 
of those who, when they come together in the they might be as the dry bones which the pro- 
wisdom which is only from beneath, can freely | phet saw in a scattered and very desolate situ- 
express their sentiments on politics, and speak jation, through the Lord’s Almighty power and 
of the supposed errors of governments, legis-| wonderful compassion (which he then felt ex- 
lators, or nations; although they may amuse/tended towards the auditory) might come to 
and entertain one another in this way, what) witness a state comparable to that of new flesh, 
doth it all amount to, more than that of feeding |sinews, afteries, &c. growing or coming upon 
upon dead carcases? He intimated also, that them, and at length be favored to experience 
he had, under the present exercise, remem- the breath of life, whereby a living army for 
bered' what is related of the wise Egyptians,'the Lord might again be coming forward under 
who had found out a way of embalming dead |suitable zeal for overcoming their soul’s ene- 
bodies, by a spicy kind of preparation which|mies, and promoting the Kingdom of Christ, 
they used, to preserve from putrefaction, so|even in that place where the present state of 
that the place where they laid might be visited |things seem to denote that the savor of death 
by the living without an offensive smell. Ac-land a train of miserable consequences, are or 
cording to his present feelings, this might ap- have been so prevalent as to keep down or 
ply to the state of some, who, not being kept suppress pure religion and righteousness, and 
alive bythe seasoning and enlivening opera-|hinder the light of life from coming up into do- 
tion of the Divine principle of Life in their! minion in their congregations for worship. 
souls, might be in the practice of a round of 
what they suppose to be religious perform-| 
ances, and being desirous to keep up what they | 
deem moral rectitude, which others with whom 
they associate may not perceive to be so void 
of life us they really are, because of their fair 
outside. ‘The zeal manifested by those at 
times may be compared to that of embalming 
dead bodies, which only serves to cover their 
true situation thus involved in death—so that 
the savor is not by the simple so easily per- 
ceived. 


able to Paul’s doctrine, “ the law of the Spirit 
of Life, maketh us free from the law of sin and 
death;” so it is the living only who can accept- 
ably worship and praise the Lord—the dead 
cannot do it! Inthe course of his doctrine he 
endeavored to impress the importance of these | 
solemn truths, especially upon those of the au- 
ditory who were his fellow-members and pro- 
fessors of inward spiritual worship, when they 


—_—~—_- 


NATURE'S ICE-CAVES. 
Concluded. 


We have met with an account by Professor 
Siliiman of America, which we have no hesi- 
tation in classifying under our present head. 
The ice-cave of which he speaks is in the state 
of Connecticut, between Hartford and New- 
haven. It is only 200 feet above the level of 
‘the sea, and is situated ina defile filled with 
‘fragments of rocks of various sizes, through 
iwhich a small brook runs. It was visited in 
the middle of July, the thermometer at 85 de- 


In a fervent and moving way, he exhorted 
to a close inspection, that individuals might 


come to a clear discerning, whether a spiritual ver 
, . |grees in the shade ; on approaching it, an 
death had not overtaken them; that according |® shade ; and PP g 


evident chilliness is felt in the air. Parties of 
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pleasure often resort hither in the sultry sum- 
mer days to drink of the cold flowing waters, 
and to amuse themselves with the rich stote of 
ice here treasured up. In some places the ice 
is quite near the surface, and is only covered 
with leaves. A boy, armed with a hatchet,| 


‘cellars or stores. 


[t possesses the remarkable 
property of being partly filled with ice in the 
summer, and totally destitute thereof in the win- 
fer. ‘Standing,’ says the talented author, ‘on 
the heated ground, and under a broiling sun, | 
shall never forget my astonishment when the 


descended into a cavity, and after a little hard} woman to whom the cavern belonged opened 


work, hewed out a solid lump of ice several 
pounds in weight. An idea of the solidity of | 
this piece may be formed, by adding that on 
the third day some of it was yetuomelted. A 
similar repository of cold exists about seven 
miles fror m Newhaven, at the bottom of a steep 
ridge of trap rock. In the hottest summers ice 
is conveye d from this place to Newhaven, much 
soiled, indeed, with leaves and dirt, but useful 
for cuoling beverages. A more celebrated one, 
also in America, has often been noticed by 
tourists of that country ; some accounts, in fact, 
have been greatly exaggerated about it. It is 
situated in Hampshire county, Virginia. and 
is widely celebrated under the title of the Ice- 
Mountain. The place where the store of cold 
exists is a sort of natural glacier, which lies 
against a steep mural ridge of lofty rock, and 
is composed of anumber of fragments of sand- 
stone of all sizes loosely heaped together. In 
the midst of these the ice is contained. It was 


visited in the summer of 1838, a season of| At the very period when Sir R. Murchison Visit-| 


drought and heat quite unparalleled in the his- 
tory of that country. 
nal heat did not appear to exert the sinallest in- 
fluence on the Ice-Mountain. Ata depth of a 
few inches abundance of excellent ice was 
found, and a thermometer lowered into a 


cavity dropped from 95 to 40 degrees. The| 


surrounding rocks were covered with dew, 
owing to the condensation of atmospheric va- 
pour by the excessive coldness of their surface. 
One cavity had been filled with snow and only 
covered with a few planks, and yet the snow 
was as crisp as if it had just fallen! At the 
bottom is a little artificial structure called the 
‘dairy,’ and used for that purpose in the sum- 
mer. In ordinary summers its roof is covered 
with icicles, and its sides are often guile in- 
crusted with ice.. Strange tosay,a spring near 
the rock has only one degree less temperature 
than the waters of the surrounding district. 
The atmosphere over this singular spot had in 


this scorching season a balmy spring relike cool-| 


ness, most refreshing to the weary traveller. 


Most Italian tourists know the Monte ‘l'estacco, 


near Rome. Itisa hill from 200 to 3.0 feet 
high, composed of broken peices of urns; hence 
its name. It is, in fact, a vast mass of broken 
pottery ; therefore extremely light and porous, 
lt is situated in the burning Campago 4, hear 
the city ; and yet, most singular it is, that from 
every side of this hillthere descend winds of 
the most refreshing coolness. ‘The inhabitants 
also dig caves into the hill, which they use as 
refrigeratories, and in these the thermometer 
often marks 44 degrees when the temperature 
outside is nearly 80 degrees 

We shall conclude our series of illustrations 
upon this curious subject by referring to one 
which has attracted a large share of interest 
and attention of some of the most talented of 
our learned men. It is to be found in the 
splendid work on the Geolos gy of Russia, re 
cently published by Sir Roderick 'T. Murchison. 
The ice-cave here commemorated is not far 
from Orenburg, and boasts of the unpronounce- 
able name Illetzkaya-Zastchita. vis situated 
at the base of a hillock of gypsum, at the east- 
ern end of a village connected with the imperial 
establishment, and isone of a series of appa- 
rently natural hollows used by the peasants for 





But the excessive exter-| 


a frail door, and a volume of air so piercingly 
keen struck the legs and feet, that we were glad 


ito rush intoa cold bath in front of us to equal- 


ise the effect! We afterwards subjected the 
whole body to the cooling process by entering 
the cave, which is on a level with the street. 
Atthree or four paces from the door, on which 
shone the glaring sun, we were surrounded by 
half-frozen quass and the provisions of the na- 
tives. The roof ofthe cavern hung with solid 
undripping icicles, and the floor might be called 
a stalagnite of ice and frozen earth. We were 
glad lo escape in a few minutes from this ice- 
bound prison, so long had our frames been ac-| 
customed to a powertul heat,’ The cold in this 


\cavern is invariably the greatest inside whea 


the air is the hottest outside. As soon as win-| 
ler sets in, the ice disappears, and in mid-win- 
ter the peasants assured the travellers that the! 
cave was of so genial a temperature, that they 
could sleep in it without their sheep-skins. 


ed it, the thermometer was 90 degrees in the) 
shade, a degree of heat which only those who! 
have experienced it can appreciate; yet a 
single plank was the division detween a burn-| 
ing sun and a freezing vault! The cave is 
ibout 10 paces long, and about 10 feet high. 
lt tems a vaulted roof,in which great fissures 
Open, which appear to communicate with the 
body of the hillock. ‘his account was first 
read before the Geological Society,and excited| 


;much discussion among the members of the 
| body. Sir R. Murchison at first believed that 


the ‘intensely- -frigoritic powers of the cave were 
due in some way, which the learned expositor 
could not make very clear, to the presence ol) 
saline ingredients in the rocks. His geoiogt- 
cal chewistry, however, being shown to be at 
fault, and the causes on w hich he relied, it 
they existed at all, being such as to produce 
heat instead of cold, Sir J. Herschel undertook | 
the solution of the problem. An elaborate 
letter of his soon appeared, in which he at- 
tempted to show that the cold of the cave was 


explicable on climatological grounds solely,|, 


and in which much was “said about waves of 


perature of the hill to be about 48 or 50 de- 
grees. The descending summer current pass- 
ing through the channels in the hill evaporates 

the water it meets with in its progress, and so 
rapidly, as to become colder and colder in its 
descent; until, reaching the cave, it is even 
below 32 degrees, and there freezes the water 
collected in it. The hotter the air outside, the 
greater the destruction of equilibrium between 
the interior and exterior colums, which commu- 
nicate at their base in the cave; consequently, 
the more rapid and intense the evaporation, 
and the more severe the measure of cold pro- 
duced. Every postulate is satisfactorily an- 
swered upon this hypothesis ; and while no 
doubt occasionally the ice found in some caves 

may be part of a glacier, or the remains of last 
winter’s product, yet the phenomenon which 
we would include under the term Nature’s Ice- 

Caves is explicable solely under this simple 
‘and beautiful law. ‘This view,’ says Sir R. 
Murchison in a postscript to his previous ac- 
count, ‘is supported by reference to the climate 
of the plains of Orenburg, in which there is 
great wetness of the spring caused by melting 
of the snow, succeeded by an intense and dry 
| Asiatic heat.’ 


—— 

The Christian Register has the following 
|just remarks in one of its late editorial articles, 
on the subject of Religous Newspapers. 


It is obvious that a paper must be, according 
as it is conducted, the source of great harm, or 
of great good. Itcarries useful ormischievous 
thoughts each week, into many homes and 
‘hearts. The charge of it involves a serious 
responsibility. What then ought the editor sof 
|a religious newspaper to require of themselves 

Negatively they are bound todo no harm. 
They may not under pretence of religious 
zeal, excite the irreligious passions and preju- 
idices of their readers, and thus do them the 
| worst injury which one human being can do 
| anothe ‘+r. ‘They are not warranted in flattering 
lthe vanity nor in hiding the defects of those 
| with whor they agree; and they have nospe- 
cial privilege, because it may help to build up 
la sect, to be false in their statements and unjust 
lin their judgments towards those with whom 
|they y differ. ‘They have no right to a monopo- 
ly of bad temper or unfair apeene, They are 
joing no religious work when they misstate 
land distort the opinions of opponents, and cre- 


heat and cold, so as to give a very scientific air/ate alienation between those who should be 


to the explanation. 
we might expect every natural cavern similar: 
ly situated to be a freezing cave; which is not 
the case. 

Saussure long ago gave the ciue to the real! 
exposition of this paradoxical phenomenon, 
and Professor Pictet, following it vul, has satis- 


factorily demonstrated that it is a beautitul ex-| 


ample of a practical iliustration in nature of 
that first principle in chemistry—evaporation 
produces cold. | is well known io the geologi- 
cal student that in certain mines which have a 
horizontal gallery terminating in a vertical shalt 
communicating W ih the atmosphere, a current 
of air in semmer descends the vertical shalt, 
and emerges from the borizontal; while in 
Wiiter the current sets in at the horizontal, and 
issues from the vertical shaft. Now, in al 
most every instance quoted, the arrangement 
of these caves has been precise ly sini ir: the 
are placed at the bottom of a bill pe rforated b 
various rents and chasms. ‘hus the cave 1s 
the horizontal, and the vertical shaft lies in the 


J 
) 


mass of the hill. Suppose, then, the mean tem-| 


Sut on similar grounds) brethren. 


They are not called on to envenom 
Iparty divisions, nor in their efforts to establish 
IM hat they think to be truth, to march over and 
ltramp le down all christian charities and princi- 
ples. They are bound at the least, to do no 
pharm. 

W hat then shall they propose to themselves 
as the end of their labors? When a parent 
sees his children reading a religious paper he 
should be assured that what they find there 
will tend to make them, as far as it has any 
influence, liberal and upright in judgment 
and action; that it will give them, not only just 
views of great religious subjects, but willteach 
them to set a value on truth itself; that it will 
tend toawaken the conscience and the religious 
sensibilities, and thus dispose them to be more 
useful among men, and more faithful before 
God. A parent has a right to demand that 
what pretends to be a religious newspaper, 
should have a religious influence in his family. 
if onthe other hand, it kindles and keeps up 


'sectarian jealousies, if its readers are made to 


think more of the growth ofa sect ora church, 
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than of the truth, if it help only to divide neigh-| It may be enquired,—if we, and a!! animals,| Dahomey, im this and a preceeding numbes, 
borhoods, and inflame distrust, and instead of constantly converting a portion of the atmos- conveys a sad pieture of the capture of the 
making christians - and more the a one into on re acid, and “am furnaces 
children of God, if it converts the different)and fires, and even common candles or lamps, es 
churches of a town into hostile camps, then is'are also converting other portions of this an would seem there is little prospect of the 
the paper a weekly returning nuisance, and all gen into the same carbonic acid, how does it/abandonment of the traffic, while there is a 
the worse for its good name. A bad passion come to pass that the quantity of oxygen in the! market for the wretched beings who are thus 
becomes no holier, because it has received,/atmosphere is not so mach diminished as to! f hte be d eer 
outwardly, a christian baptism. ‘render it unfit for respiration; ‘ruthlessly torn rom their ome and country. 
pom OSES | Oxygen consumed by respiration and com-| <A recent writer on the subject, after allu- 
‘bustion, is converted into carbonic acid andjding to the efforts which are making by the 
water; now plants decompose both carbonic! Rritish and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society,says 
Ventilation is the art of supplying by artificial acid and water—conmverting the carbon of the 
means, the required quantity of oxygen for res-|one, and the hydrogen of the other, into their a : 
piration, &c. ‘his i to be sectdgtichail by/own substance, and give back to the atmos- the = — al en wees 
the air containing oxygen forced into the space phere in afree state, the oxygen previously | Fvery! lin mo te calculanen, adi oo in 
requiring it, by means of blowing-machines, combined with these. In this manner a con-| ~— ar tl Sera we What aan he 
worked by steam, or other power; thus keep-|stant and uniform supply of oxygen is main- ae "9 jee f thia ‘llio goo a 
ing up the supply of fresh air as fast as it be-|tained in the atmosphere. there ee e seo this million a wet 
comes deprived of its oxygen. Bythis method) Oxygen is the cause of the deeay or putre-| ™#° another ¢ iy a Se tke @ “i = 
we do not supply oxygen to that part of the} faction of vegetable and animal matter. The|°! free oe a der ieoh ° ae ~ oF i 
air from whieh the oxygen has been withdrawn oxygen unites with the carbon contained en ws votes aoe “fi .o lished fl 
by respiration—that portion still remains de-|these substances, to form carbonic acid, and| world vie Breit adie > cele - f ae 
prived of its oxygen—it is, therefore, necessa-| with the hydrogen to form water ; the nitrogen| 'PS'40ce. "4 aa — aa ca on 
ry to remove it, in order to make room for the;contained in animal matter unites, in some|s°™ i af or ys = ati - nay 
pure air. This is accomplished by making an cases, with the oxygen, to form nitric acid ; in| of mo s, the Neha 3 0 an eee . 
outlet for the air at the opposite extremity of other instances the nitrogen unites with a por- ah y Tan rene a th ere 
the space to be ventilated, to that at which the |tion of the hydrogen contained in the decaying| "* yen og Aik ich 7 rC b d 
airenters. Another method depends upon the | substance, to form ammonia—this it is which| States and the Se a eon ee I 
fact, that air when heated, is rendered lighter,| gives to stale meat its peculiar disagreeable| Brazil. Pea ae Sees eee y 
and has a tendency to ascend. To ventilate|smell. In this way Nature converts the solid |°*Pects if our a road om ane a ie 
a space upon this principle, all that is necessa-| matter of dead plants and of aniimats into gases, |"estly * ap ae ae . ieaeaie 
ry is that the air should have a means of enter-/which becoming diffused throughout the at.(the ape abl ae vennsheapas rr Seer 
ing at one extremity, and that at the other ex-|mosphere, serve as food for living plants, (that i oa vn eee ers h ong a 
tremity it should be heated by means of a fur-| which again decompose these substances, | “O™ ae a , ar hechag ec. cl . 
nace, constructed in such a manner as to heat taking from them what they require for ia: OP he RRS Cees OF 8 ery 
the air as cone eet ope with the smallest/own increase, and giving back to the atmos.| rade ! 
quantity of fuel. he more the airis heated, phere the oxygen employed in the decaying) 
the greater will be the quantity of air that will data Sabaigie Satin. oo 
enter in a giver time, into the space required | genes eee: 


to be ventilated. It is on this principle that}? RJ] ENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, account of which appeared in a late number, 


some of the largest mines in England are ven-| — aa = ithe Speech of Horace Mann, who presided 
i " y y . DELPHI yELF N : : ; : : he 
tilated. They have two shafts, down one of) PHILADELPHIA, TWEI FTH MONTH 16 18489. over its deliberations, is published. The fol- 


which the air enters, and is directed along the) - si —| ; : 
different ga!leries, by means of doors properly, It is a melancholy fact, that the effort | !owing remark occurs near =e close. 
which has been made by the British govern-| To the eye of the superficial observer, begin- 


arranged until it arrives at the other shaft, up 
‘nings are always unimportant; but whoever 


which it is caused to ascend by alarge furnace 84 aasttine siiemendiael the Gocat! 
placed at the top. In this manner, galleries| "°D* ‘© SUPPress the Slave trade on the ast’ understunds the great law of cause and effeet, 


seven miles in length, have been perfectly ven- of Africa, has proved an entire failure. knows that without the feeble beginnings, the 
tilated by means of a single furnace. | Ever since 1819, Great Britain has employ-| grandest results never could have been evolved. 
In the construction of furnaces, the object to oq a squadron at an enormous expense, to’ He who now visits the North-western part of 
be attained, ts the perfect combustion of the fuel.| ans ’ “| the State of New York, to see one of the won- 
Now, this can only be arrived at by such an| SUPPress this iniquitous traffic, and it appears ders of the world—the Falls of Niagara—may 
arrangement as wil! admit of every part of the by official statements, that not more than one-|see also a wonder of art not uaworthy to be 
fuel receiving a sufficient quantity of oxygen,|tenth of the slaves that leave the coast are;compared with this wonder of nature. He 
for converting it into carbonic acid and water.| ‘may see a vast iron bridge spanning one of the 
If the supply of oxygen is sufficient, no fuel ; 7 reatest rivers in the world, affording the means 
escapes from the funnel or shaft unconsumed, | Ut of five renders the speculation profitable,’ of safe transit for any number of men or any 
When, therefore, we observed the dense black| notwithstanding the heavy losses from death weight of merchandise, and poised high up in 
smoke emitted from some of our factories, &c., during the voyage. There can be little doubt|the serene air, hundreds of feet above the mad- 
we may well express surprise that men, clever + dened waters below. How was this ponderous 
in other things, should allow such a slur upon strueture stretched from abutment to abutment 
their ingenuity to exist. There ate, however, | have not only been unsuccessful, but have! across the raging flood? How was it nade so 
many circumstances in the way of improve-|been the means of increasing the horrors of|strong as to bear the tread of an army, or the 
ment in this particular, which render this sub-|the middle passage, from the fact that fast|momentum ofthe rushing steam car! Ite be- 
ject one of considerable difficulty, viz—the . ginning wa3 as simple as Ils termination is 
want of knowledge, for it is obvious that a fur- gee : ZF : grand. A boy’s plaything, a kite, was first 
nace requires more oxygen at one moment and ventilation is very limited, in order to sent into the air; to this kite was attached a 
than at another; also that when fresh coals are | elude the pursuit of the cruisers. ‘silken thread, to the thread a cord, to the cord 
thrown in, the supply of oxygen is required) Under these circumstances, the friends of; rope, and to the rope d cable. When the toy 
over or above the fuel, in order to unite with ‘fell upon the opposite side, the silken thread 
the volatile matters ofthe coal; at other times). - : ‘drew over the cord, and the cord the rope, and 
the supply of oxygen is required below, or Petitioned Parliament to withdraw the squad- the rope the cable, and the cable, one after an- 
through the fuel. It is impossible to make a}ron from the eoast, and the committee ap-jother, great bundles, or fascia, of iron wire, 
furnace self acting in these particulars, and these| pointed by the House of Commons are said|2nd these being arranged side by side and layer 
are points seldom attended to. The remedy) b ' te the belief th liey qiupon layer, now constitute a bridge of such 
lies with the fireman; when they are properly so Se ee mt P: ches that policy an |massiveness and Cohesion, that the mighty Ge- 
mstructed, the smoke nuisanev will no longer humanity demand that it should be done. inius of the Cataract weuld spend his. strength 


exist. The account of the mission to the king of|upon it in vain. 


unhappy victims of the slave trade, and it 





VENTILATION.—COMBUSTION.— DECOMPOSITION. 


When we come to consider the expense of 


—<> 
In the recent proceedings of the National 


Convention of the Friends of Education, an 








captured, and that one successful adventure 


that the efforts made to suppress the traffic, 


sailing vessels are employed, in which space 


the slave in Great Britain have earnestly 
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Observations in Ireland in the year 1844, by| God will raise up another and humble people; |creditors. Although he resides on his estates, 


Joun P. Dursin, President of Dickinson, 
College. 


| 
On a fine morning in September we em-; 


for he will have a people in the earth.” 


because he has not money enough to live any 
In the evening we took a walk through the| where else, he is not thought to add much to 


\north-western part of the town. The sireets|the comfort or prosperity of the neighborhood : 


Waited iB the stemicr Burord t Glineow, and |t#rough which we passed were generally built|the traders of Belfast consider him the worst of 


took leave of Scotland. After a short delay at| 
Greenock, we stretched away across the North} 
Sea. Though the night was stormy, the noble| 
steamer wrestled gallantly with the waves, and| 
carried herself so well that we slept soundly| 
through the night; and when we rose at eight! 
in the morning, we were in the Lough of Bel-! 


fast, with the green fields of the Emerald isle! 


on either hand. In a couple of hours we came| 
alongside the quay of Belfast, and had an! 
Irish greeting from a fearful host of porters,| 
loungers and laborers. But they did not all; 
come down to honor our landing. Many of 
their friends were on board, returning from! 
their shearing tour in Scotland, and the crowds 
of ragged inen, women and children on the 
quay were waiting to welcome them home| 
again. What we call reaping. they denomi-| 
nate shearing in some parts of Great Britain; 
and well it may be so called, for the stalk is| 
cut so close to the ground that you could hardly} 
tell any had grown there; and after the opera-| 
tion, the field looks smooth like a lawn, as the) 
young grass, which had been conceated by the! 
crop, shows itself above the short stubble. The} 
shearers must almost break their backs in 
stooping, or work on their knees. 


We had been recommended to stop at the 
Donegal Arms, and though our countryman,| 
Willis, did not give the house a very good| 
name, we concluded that we might fare worse) 


rather than better, and accordingly took lodg-| 
ings there. 


‘Tne place was not as bad as it might have 
been, afterall. ‘Io be sure, the accommodations 
were but tolerable, and the charges were high: 
and the house was such a labyrinth of crooked 
passages, and walls built at all kinds of angles, 
that it was hardly possible to find your room,| 
or any other room, without a guide; and yet 
we were not half as uncomfortably lodged as 
we had often been in Scotland and on the Con- 
tinent. 


The day after our arrival was Sunday, and 
the sun rose bright and clear. The day, though 
not so quiet as in Scotland, was very much like 
Sunday at home. When the hour of worship 
arrived, the streets were filled with well-dressed 
people, flocking to the different churches. I] 
went out to seek a Methodist church, and found 
one, but the service was over, and I proceeded 
to the nearest Presbyterian church, whose) 
pastor, Dr. Cook, is a man of good reputation. 
I was disappoinied in not hearing him preach, 
as his pulpit was filled by a novice, who de- 
claimed but did not preach. In the afternoon 
we attended the opening service sof a little 
brick chapel for the primitive Methodists. ‘The 
place was humbly fitted up with wooden 
benches, generally with backs. An honest 
Lancashire man delivered a plain, earnest ser- 
mon with much feeling; though he talked in 
the usual low English style of * hany horders 
of hangels” and the “keys of ell.” In some 
of the English counties it is almost impossible 
to comprehend the barbarous dialect of the la-| 
boring people. 

This humble, but evidently devout congre-| 
gation, recalled to my mind the eariy days of 


up with ranges of small two story brick houses, |all customers; for though he buys when he can 
with two small doors close together in front,| get credit, the prospect of pay is almost hope- 


one leading to the lower floor; and the other,/less. 


by a narrow stairway, to the upper room.| The estate of Lord Templeton, near Temple- 
Though I had expected to find Belfast a neater| patrick, appeared to be in better condition : the 
town than is common in Ireland, it was better|ditches were clean, the hedges neatly shaven, 
than I had supposed, especially in the suburbs.|and the fields smooth and cultivated. Men 
As it has grown up rapidly within twenty or|were at work preparing drains for the fields: 
thirty years with the increase of trade, the|a necessary piece of husbandry in these 
poorest streets are mostly new, and there are|islands, where moisture is in excess, 

none of those dismal, filthy wynds and old| ‘Two miles from Templepatrick lies the old 
store-houses of dirt and disease that disgust the town of Antrim, on the edge of Lough Neagh, 
stranger in Edinburgh and Glasgow. the largest sheet of fresh water in the three 

But what struck me most was the inultitude|kingdoms, covering an area of 100,000 acres. 
of human beings that inhabited these streets.| About a mile from the town stands one of those 
lt really seemed as if the very ground on which|mysterious remains of amtiquity—the Round 
they romped and rolled must have produced| Towers of Ireland. 
the swarms of ruddy children, some well} The Antrim Tower is in good preservation, 

ressed, some half naked, but all full of life and|and about 95 feet in height. I saw a number 
health, that thronged the way. We could not! of others in my journey through the kingdom, 
geton at all upon the side-walks, and there-|but shall set down here all that need be said 
fore took the middle of the street. upon them. 

All the windows and doors were alive with; ‘The origin and use of the Round Towers 
happy, dirty faces. The tenements seemed |seems to be wrapped in impenetrable m stery; 
like warehouses overflowing with goods—the| but there is abundance of learned conjecture 
excess being piled outside. But I suppose, as\upon the subject. The facts in regard to them 
it was Sunday evening, they were generally|may be very briefly stated. There are about 
gathered about the doors of their dwellings to|sixty of them remaining in the kingdom, in 
enjoy their day of rest. different degrees of preservation, but generally 

Belfast is to Ireland what Glasgow is to Seot-|nearly sound. Their height varies from 25 to 
land. It is famous for its linen goods, and has| 130 feet, and their diameter from 12 to 18 feet. 
extensive manufactories of other articles. The |The only apertures are a door, at some dis- 


*| first cotton factory in Ireland was built here in 
1784, at which time the population of the place 


tance from the ground, and four small windows 
near the top, opening towards the four cardinal 


did not perhaps exceed 10,000, but so rapidly|points. They are very strangely built, evi- 
did its trade increase, that in 1821 the popu-|dently at a time of much architectural skill, as 
lation amounted to 37,000, and is now esti-|the perpendicular is very accurately main- 
mated at about 70,000. But the linen trade|tained, and it is almost impossible to separate 
soon outstripped the cotton manufacture, and|any portion of the walls. Ina few instances 
many of the cotton mills are now employed |they stand upon high ground, but most fre- 
in spinning flax. Though much of the spin-|quently in retired situations—sometimes even 
ning and weaving is done by hand, there are|in deep vallies, and in the neighborhood of ec- 
about fifteen steam-mills for spinning flax, and|clesiastical edifices. Such are the principab 
perhaps as many more driving-looms. The | facts in regard to these singular structures, Of 
superiority of the Belfast manufacture of linen,|the many antiquarian theories in regard to 
especially in regard to bleaching, seems to be|them, | shall allude to the most prominent. It 
established beyond risk of competition; and the has been affirmed that they are purely ecclesi- 
goods find a ready market in all parts of the|astical buildings—perhaps belfrys, from the 


world. 

One of our first objects in Ireland was the 
Giant’s Causeway. ‘l'aking the Londonderry 
coach at Belfast, we commenced our journey 
northward. The country near Belfast is highly 
fertile, and capable of much better cultivation 
than it receives. As it was, the people were cut- 
ting and gathering an abundant harvest as we 
passed. The road was good, and the view on 
every side agreeable. On our right, the Lough 
of Belfast stretched away to the sea; before us 
ran a range of hills, all cultivated, terminating 
on the right in a bold headland projecting far 
intothe bay; and atthe base of this promontory 
lay the ancient town of Carrickfergus, with its 
castle washed by the waves. But, theugh the 
landscape was rich and beautiful at a distance, 
it did not bear close examining. 

The territory belongs principally to Lord 
Donegal, and might be made almost a second 
Eden if its proprietor were such a man as the 
Duke of Northumberland; but he is hopelessly 


‘fact of their always standing near churches or 
labbeys, but this opinion is untenable: their or- 
dinary diameter would not admit the swing of 
a bell; and, besides, the church edifices with 
which they are generally connected, were 
manifestly built at later periods, Itis far more 
likely that the churches were built near the 
towers than the towers near the churches. 
Others suppose them to have been intended for 
warlike uses—for watch towers or something 
like a chain of telegraph stations round the 
island. This theory is sufficiently refuted by 
their ordinary position in the vallies, watch 
towers in such situations could serve no pur- 
pose. There is no military use which the 
towers could possibly serve. 

The opinion of many Irish antiquarians, 
which coincided with the popular tradition, is, 
that the towers were originally erected for the 
fire worship, said to have been brought into 
[reland at a very early period by the Pheni- 
‘cians. Moore advocates this theory in his his- 





our form of Methodism, and made me reflect embarrassed, principally by gambling debts,|tory of Ireland. “As the worship of fire is 
on a pregnant passage in John Wesley’s ser-,and has made some kind of arrangement with | known, unquestionably, to have formed a part 
mons: “ If you shall become fat and proud,|his son, by which the estate is partially under/of the ancient religion of the country; the no- 
and forget the poor, and love the world, then|the control of trustees for the benefit of his|tion that these towers were originally fire- 



























































have been yet suggested. 
[ Persian} temple called the Place of Fire is 
accessible only to the priest; and, on the sup- 
position that our towers were, in like manner, 
temples in which the sacred flame was kept 
free from pollution, the singular circumstance 
of the entrance to them being rendered so diffi- 
cult by its great height from the ground, is at 
once satisfactorily explained.” Mr. Moore 
farther corroborates his view by the fact that, 
while in no part of Continental Europe has any 
building of similar construction been discovered, 
two towers have been found in Hindostan, 
bearing an exact resemblance to those of Ire- 
land. It seems to be well settled that the wor- 
ship of fire was once practised in Ireland, and 
the Kound Towers certainly may have been 
connected with it, thoagh the proof adduced in 
support of the theory is slender indeed. — 

{ learned, in conversation with Mr. Waugh, 
in Dublin, that a new theory has recently been 
started in regard to the design of the towers, 
which has some show of plausibility and some 
support in recently discovered facts. 
Waugh informed me that excavations had been 
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temples, sppears the most probable of any that arch, ninety-six feet high and about twenty|hands. The 
The part of the jfeet wide at the base, opened before us. 


paused, held our breath, and felt the slow but 


Mr.! 


made in several of them, under the pavement, | 


and that a human skeleton had invariably been 
found beneath the floor. A very intelligent 
lady, whose brother in-law, a clergyman near 
Belfast, had caused the first of these excava- 
tions. informed me that she herself had seen 
the skeleton thus exhumed on the very spot. 
Should farther explorations establish the uni- 


versal presence of skeletons in the towers, it} 


will go far to settie the question of theirdesign. 
It is not at all improbable that these massive 
pillars—towers—may have been erected as the 
monoments of early kings or noted chiefiains. 
In this case, like the pyramids, they will have 
survived the fame of the proud men whose 
memory they were intended to perpetuate. 

From Ballymenato Ballymoney the country 
is flat and uninteresting. Both these towns are 
engaged in the linen trade quite extensively. 
At Ballymoney we entered, for the first time, 
an Irish jaunting car. ‘'his curious vehicle, 
known only in Ireland, has two wheels, on the 
axle of which two carriage springs are bal. 
anced, supporting a wooden frame with seats 
placed longitudinally, facing on opposite sides 
of the machine. ‘The feet of the passengers 
rest on a narrow platform outside of the wheel 
It is drawn by one horse, sometimes tandem 
Our sprightly pair carried us merrily on, about 
thirteen miles in an hour and a-half. 

We were now approaching the object of 
our journey—the Guant’s Causeway. ‘lI'wo 
miles from the coast lies the town of Bushmills, 
the property of Sir Francis McNaghten, whose 
son, Colonel McNaghten, was kitled in I841, 
in Cabul. The town and neighborhood have 
a thriving appearance. Here we were set upon 
by a host of guides and boatmen, who annoyed 
us with their offrs of service. Among them 
was a drunken fellow, who introduced biimself 
as the * Irish poet,’’ Alexander McMillan, and 
insisted that We should tell him our names, that 
he might make a stanza on each. We shook 
him off at last by the aid of a few pence, and 
drove @n to the coast, where we found a com- 
fortable hotel, and discharged our cars. 

The afiernoon was calm, and we seized the 
opportunity to row ovt to sea; turn a headland 
to the west, and entered one of the greatest cu- 
riosities of the coast. We had four rowers, 
and a gallant little boat that “rocked lightly 
o’er the tide.”’ In ten minutes we doubled the 





route from Coleraine to London- 
It derry has nothing of special interest. The 
was high tide, and the heavy swells of the sea country improves beyond Newtown Limo- 
were rolling under it into a cavern which) vaddy;—the bog land disappears; and as we 
seemed of interminable length. The reverbe-| passed, the people were gathering anabundant 
ration of the rushing waves was truly sublime.|harvest. Lough Foyle affords some pretty 
As our boat glided under the majestic portal,|views. A ridge of high land runs directly 


'we could not restrain the wild hurrah; and the |towards it, increasing in height. until it termi- 


boatmen catching the enthusiasin, repeated the nates in a precipitous headland, looking down 
exclamation with inspiring effect. We all upon the land-locked lake. 
(To be continued.) 
eign 
The following review of the weather of the 


omnipotent swelling and sinking of the sea, as| 
if it were the heavings of tue lungs of the, 
world. 

Gliding out from the dark cavern, we rowed 
along the coast eastward, just near enough to) 
have a good view of the successive ranges of 
well defined basaltic columns, like palisades 
inserted in the face of the cliffs, which were 
broken into headlands and coves, and rose from 
300 to 400 feet to the table land, which gradu- 
ally declined towards the country. ‘I'he ranges. 
of columnar basalt were parallel to each other, 
and separated by strata of sandstone and coal. | 
Men were working the coal seams high up in| 
the face of the clitis. ‘The small coves which The month just passed was characterized by 
lie between the headlands are full of basaltic|a temperature resembling the middle rather 
rocks; and their banks rise precipitately in the than the last Fall month. No snow fell, if we 
form of amphitheatres, and were covered with |except a few flakes on the Ist; anda very thin 
grass, on which flocks of sheep were feeding. |ice appeared twice only previously to the 27th, 

‘The lowest columnar formation is at the wa-|since which the weather has been cooler, with 
ter’s edge, and partly covered at high tide./some ice on each morning. A table, now em- 
It is in three divisions, and the upper ends only | bracing sixty years, (Peirce’s,) gives 42} deg. 
of the columns appear, like piles of timber/as the average mean of this month for the whole 
driven into the earth, ‘The surface is noteven,| period; and the highest mean of the month for 


|past month will be read with interest,.not only 
from’ the facts which it records, but from the 
beautiful sentiments which breathe through it. 
The writer is the correspondent of the North 
American and U. 8. Gazette, from which paper 
we copy the article, with the omission of the 
table with which it closes. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER 
For Eleventh month, (November,) 1849. 


some parts being higher than others. ‘The 


‘columns are of different shapes: a few are tri- 


} 


perpendicular cape to our lefi; and a natural 


angular, the majority five or six sided, and 
occasionally octagonal. ‘They are closely fitted 
to each other, and articulated in joints like a 
nest of saucers, the points being from 12 to 30 
toches in length. 

After leaving Bushmills, we turned aside 
from the road to Coleraine, to see the ruins of 
Dunlace Castle, of old, the residence of the 
Earls of Antrim, There is nothing remarkable 
about the ruin but its position on an insulated 
rock, washed by the sea, and divided from the 
main and by a chasm, varying from 50 to 100 
feet deep, and from 30 to 100 wide. An hour's 
drive brought us to Coleraine, the second town 
in the county Derry, famvus for its excellent 
linens, ‘Che weaving, however, is not done to 
any extent by power looms, but principally by 
the peasants of the neighborhood in their eot- 
tages, so that the place has not the air of a 
manufacturing town. It is said to be an im- 
proving place, and there is need of it, for there 
is but one good street, and even in that grass 
is growing in soime places. But it has a nore 
decent appearance than the towns generally in 
the county of Antrim. I found that the de- 
cayed condition of many parts of the town was 
attributed to the nature of the leases on which 
the property was held; most of it, as, indeed, a 
great partof the country, being held under a 
grant made by the crown, in the early part of 
the 17th century, to a company of London 
merchants. All over Great Britain and Ire. 
land may be seen the miserable results of the 
oppressive tenures under which property is 
held from titled families and chartered com- 
panies. ‘There can be no real, permanent 
vrosperity for the poorer classes until, in some 
way or other, a distribution of landed property 
is made. May the legislators of England 
learn wisdom from the bitter experience of their 
French neighbors, and not put off this great 
work until the people take it into their own 





ithe same time was 47 deg., which occurred in 
11812, and again in 1847; yet, the average tem- 
perature of the 11th month (November) of this 
year was 523 deg., or 53 warmer than any 11th 
month has been in this city for the last 60 
years, and 10 deg. above the average of the 
month. Our observations have been regularly 
;made, and recorded at the time; the instruments 
,are of fair quality, and are exposed, at 5} feet 
from the earth, to a free air, without direct, or 
‘any considerable. reflected heat from the sun’s 
rays. 

The range of the thermometer for the month 
was from 33 to 70 or 37 dk grees. 

‘he mean temperature of the three fall 
months, for the last 60 years, as deduced from 
our tables, was 54 deg.; and the warmest au- 
tumn for this period was in 1793, when the 
mean was 57; degrees. The mean heat of the 
autumn just past, was 584 deg., or 4) degrees 
greater than the mean above given, and more 
than one degree warmer than any fall upon our 
record. 

The warm weather has been favourable to 
later feed, and to the late sown wheat; the ear- 
lier wheat is, in some districts, beset by the fly. 

A thunder shower occurred on the morning of 
the 8th. Some rain fell on five days, and the 
whole quantity for the month, as recorded at the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, was 24 inches. 

A North East storm, of considerable force, 
swept along our Atlantic coast, travelling from 
the northern Tropic to the latitude of Boston, 
between the 15th and the 20th of the month; 
it extended through many degrees of longitude, 
and some western bound ships from the north of 
Europe seem to have encountered it almost in 
mid-oeean: on the 19th, it was in the latitude 
of Philadelphia, its western limb barely touching 
the city. 

The forest, now deserted by most of its fea- 
thered tenants, is pervaded by a stillness that 
harmonizes well with the naked bough, the de- 


\caying leaf, and the quiet of the elements. 
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But, thongh the forest be silent, it yet invites! 
the weary. to retire at seasons from the busy 
haunt, and to take repose in its bosom; and this, 
for him that is rightly prepared, it is greatly 
wise todo. If thou hast an eye to see, and a 
heart to feel something of the beauty and the 
excellency of the works of God, go, for thou art 
prepared to profit by its solitude. If thou hast 
learned the eloquence there is in silence ; if thou 


hast begun to be wise—‘*‘the fear of the Lord ig@ 


the beginning of wisdom’’—then go; penetrate | 
the deep recess where no unbidden step, no dis- 
cordant sound ean come, and thou shalt hear a} 
voice, sober, indeed, but not sad or sorrowful. 
It shall speak to thee of the spoiler, of decay, | 
and of the grave; but it shall tell thee also, that 
if, like the sere leaf beneath thy feet, thou shalt 
fulfil thy function; if thy spring-time and sum- 
mer shall bring forth, and thy autu‘nn mature 
good fruit, thou hast nothing to dread from 


these. Seest thou not that little bud? It 1s | 


the germ of future life; and when winter is 
passed, it shall clothe the parent stem with new 
beauty. So, from the winter of age, and the 
night of the grave, shalt thou arise more excel- 
lently endowed, and clad in unfading beauty. 
Are we not all sojourners far from our home, 
and in astrange land? Does not an ocean in- 
tervene’ and is not the voyage filled with peril? 
Surely, then, he who, with an eye fixed on the 
polar star of faith, and having the sure anchor 
of h Pe, safely approaches the peaceful haven, 
(whether after a Jon, ger and more difficult, or 
shorter and more prosperous voyage,) hath for 
himself no cause of sadness at all, but of joy; 
and, above all others, of rejoicing. 


Notwithstanding the unusual mildness of the! 


season, the bills of mortality are low, and the 
city may be considered healthy. 

—_— 

GONE. 


BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


Another hand is beckoning oy, 
Another call is given ; 
And glows once more with angel steps 


The path which reaches Heaven. 


Oue young and gentle friend, whose smile 
Made brighter summer hours, 
Amid the frosts of autumn time 


Has left us with the flowers. 


No paling of the cheek uf bloom 
Foréwarned us of decay, 
No shadow from the silent hand, 


Fell round our sister’s way. 


The light of her young life went down 
As sinks behind the hill 
The glory of a setting star— 


Clear, suddenly, and still 


As pure and sweet her fair brow seemed— 
Eternal as the sky; 
And like the brook’s low song her voice— 


A sound which could not die. 


And half we deemed she heeded not 
The changing of her sphere, 
To give to Heaven a shining one 


Who walked an angel here. 


The blessing of her quiet life 
Fell on us like the dew; 


And good thoughts where her footsteps pressed 
Like fairy blossoms grew. 


Sweet promptings unto kindest deeds 
Were in her very look : 

We read her face as one who reads 
A true and holy book: 


‘The measure of a blessed hymn 
To which our hearts could move, 
The breathing of an inward psalm, 


A canticle of love, 


We miss her in the place of prayer 
And by the hearth fire’s light; 

We pause beside her door to hear 
Once more her sweet «« Good night,” 


There seems a shadow in the day 
Her smile no longer cheers, 

A dimness on the stars of night 
Like eyes that look through tears. 


Aione unto our Father’s will 
One thought hath reconciled ; 
That He whose love exceedeth ours 
Hath taken home his child, 


Fold her, oh Father! in thine arms, 
, And let her henceforth be 
A messenger of love between 
Our buman hearts, and thee. 


Still jet her mild rebuking stand 
Between us and the wrong, 

And ber dear memory serve to make 
Our faith in goodness strong. 


And grant that she who trembling here 
Distrusted all her powers, 

May welcome to her holier home 
The well beloved of ours. 


ee 
From the Albany Cultivator. 


WARM BARNS. 


So much has been said upon the necessity 
of keeping cattle warm in winter, that it might 
be supposed every farmer would have his barn 
warm and comfortable; but as we call upon 
neighboring ‘farmers, we find many of their 
barns quite open, exposing their cattle to the 
wind and drifting snow. Many, doubtless, 
do not know how much more it costs to winter 
cattle in a cold barn than in a warm one, and 
that, at best, they cannot be made to thrive so 
well upon the same quantity offood. The ant- 
mal body acts as a furnace which must be 
supplied with fuel, and the greater the ex- 
posure to cold, the more fuel there must be to 
keep up the heat. 

Captain Parry, when wintering Ip the frigid 
regions, found his men lost their appetite for 
lieht food, and ate clear butter and grease, with 
a keen relish, and without the slightest incon- 
venience, and that their health and comfort re- 
quired these articles of food in proportion as 
they were exposed to the rigor of the climate. 
|Warmly clad travellers have found, to their 
igreat surprise, that the men in some of the 
northern tribes, who wear little clothing, will 
iconsume daily ten pounds of flesh, beside eat- 


ling as freely of tallow candles as we do of 


| apples. So it appears, that shelter and 
jclothing, to a certain extent, answer the pur- 
|pose of food. If we apply this principle to 
‘the wintering of stock, it is obvious a great 
| saving may be made in hay. The cattle in the 
ibarn are so many furnaces that must be kept 
iheated. If the surrounding medium is cold, 
jthere must be more fuel, or the cattle’s flesh 
will be consumed to keep up the heat. The 
farmer, then, who has 20 tons of hay in a cold 
| barn, may save at least one-tenth of it, by ex- 
[pending a small sum in making his stables 
| warm 5 and this saving he may “make every 
|year he fills his barn, beside having his cattle 
jin a much better condition in the spring. 


Farmers frequently buy hay in backward 


springs, paying high prices, when, if they had 


jexpended one-half of the money paid for the 
jhay in fixing up their stables, they would have 
saved buying any hay, i having their 
stables warm for future use. So the objection 
farmers sometimes make to fe Pp airing their 
|barns,—that they are poor and in debt,—is 
the very reason why they should repair them. 


lf they are paying six per cent. interest on 


their stock, they can ill afford to lose twice as 
much more in keeping it. Cold barns will 
make a farmer poor, as well as his cate. A 


‘merchant or mechanic would grow poor fast 
enough if he wasted ten per cent. of his 


stock. No wonder, then, farmers grow poor 
who waste often more than ten per cent. of all 
their hay, by keeping their cattle in cold, open 
‘barns. The farmer had better sell a ton or 
two of hay, (if he cannot do it without,) and 
get some money to make his barn warm. 

We have seen cold stables made quite com- 
‘fortable by boarding them up on he inside, 
three or four inches from the outside boards, 
and filling the intermediate space with straw. 

The front side of the stable should also be 
boarded up, leaving a space open to feed the 
cattle, which may be kept open or closed, ac- 
‘cording to the temperature of the weather. 
| This is a very cheap method for those whe 
cannot build new barns, or make thorough re- 
| pairs upon old ones ; and it is only necessary 
\to have it accumplished, that the farmer shouid 
goaboutit. It may be done at any season of 
the year, in fair weather or foul. f'ariners, in 
what manner can you more profitably invest a 
few dollars? You have, perhaps, a warm 
kitchen, and find it much less expensive provi- 
ding fuel for it than for a cold one, beside 
being much more comfortable for your taiuily, 
You: will find there is es much economy in 
having a warm barn, as in having a wat 
kitchen; and although the cowfort of your 
cattle is not to be ‘compared with that of your 
family, yet it should not be forgotten, Could 
the dumb brutes speak, they would tell man y 
sad tales of suffering ;—yes, and they wou d 
argue, too, more feelingly than ever a stump 
speaker could, in favor of protection. 

THE KING OF DAHOMEY AND THE SLAVE TRADE. 
(Counc iude i.) 
Although inwardly acknowledging the force 


of his objections, I did not give up the subject 


without endeavoring to convince him that in 
the course of a few years, by developing 
resources of his rich and beautiful country, he 
would be able to iucrease his revenue tenfold; 
and that the slaves whom he now sold for ex- 
portation, if employed in the cultivation of ar- 
ticles of European consumption, would be far 
inore valuable to him than they now were. | 
endeavored to make hin c comprehend this, by 
informing him of the price of a slave in the 
Brazils, and asking him if he thought the Bra- 
zilian would give such a price for hi if he did 
not find himself more than repaid by his labor ! 
He believed this to be the case; but the lengt! 
of time required,the whole process of an en- 
tirely new system, and want of skill among 
his people to conduct such operatious, appeu 

to him insurmountable difficulties. He was 
willing, however, to permit Englishmen to 
form plantations in his country, and to give in- 
structions to his people. 

‘At last the king appeared anxious to escape 
from this harassing question; and by way of 
closing the interview, invited me to accompany 
him to witness a review of troops. W hat 


principally struck me upon this occasion was 
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the animus displayed by every one present,|such a bad market, that they were given up to! 
from the king to the meanest of his people;|pay freight. In presence of such facts as’ 
every word of their mouths, every thought of these, and the additional fact, that during the| 
their hearts, breathed of defiance, of battle, and| whole period that we have maintained cruisers | 
slavery to their enemies: his principal cap-|on the coast, the slave trade has gone on unin-| 
tains, both male and female, expressed an/terruptediy, we must be convinced of the fu-| 
anxious hope that I would remain in their|tility of sucha system. In the first place, the 
country to witness their first triumph, and to,certainty of losing a considerable proportion by 
behold the number of captives they would lead | capture, increases the slave merchants’ orders, 
back to Abomey; and that [ might be in no)for supply to the slave-hunting African kings, 
doubt that the general mass participated injandso renders more frequent and incessant| 
these sentiments; such an assenting shout rent their cruel forays, with their endless tale of| 
the air as must have often proclaimed the vic-|miseries from the bloody battle-field, where! 
tory. A quiet smile of proud satisfaction|they were taken prisoners, or from their smok- 
passed across the king’s face as he regarded/ing huts, where they were surprised in sleep, 
me with a look which said, “these are my|throughout their toilsome journey over the| 








warriors; and when I heard the loud rattle of|burning plains and through the swampy| 
their arms, and saw the wild sparkle of their| forests, until their arrival on the sea-shore. In 


delighted eyes, gleaming with strong excite-| 
ment, as they waved their swords and standards| 
in the air, I fully acknowledged the force of|these miserable objects into the stifling holds 
the king’s question—“ Could he, by siguiag|of smail vessels, where it is well known thou- 
the treaty, change the sentiments of a whole|sands die from suffocation. 
people?” The sight which I was witnessing | 
was to me a stronger argument than any the, 
king had ye used ; here there was no palliat-| PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 
ing, no softening down, no attempt to conceal) | 
their real sentiments under the plea of necessity, Te Flour market has been very quiet to-day. S 
for undertaking their slave-hunting wars, but alot 5 a 600 bbls common brands at $4 75 per bbl. Some 
fierce, wild and natural instinct, speaking in| holders, however, will not accept under $4 874. Fo 
language that could not be misunderstood. ey 
‘At no time before my arrival in his country} RY¢ Flour is inactive. We quote at $2 873 a 3. 
did I ever entertain the faintest hope of his nel Meal is held at $2 75 per bbl, without finding purcha- 
ceding to it in good faith; and since [ had|**'* 
ascertained at Whydah the amount of revenue| Grain—There is but little Wheat offering. ‘he de- 
derived from this trade, and had seen the rude| mand, however, is limited as prices are comparatively 
and expensive magnificence of his state, I\higher than flour. We quote red at $1 03a | 05, end 
could not but feel that a repetition of my paltry | white at $1 11 per bushel, but the sales are unimportant. 
offer of an annual subsidy of 2,000 dollars|Corn—Prices have not revived. Sales of 1000 bushels 
would only clothe me with ridicule. 1 was/jold Southern yellow at 58 cts. We quote new at 
anxious, however, to ascertain whether the/48 a 51 ets. 
king really regarded it in a merely pecuniary, 
point of view, and would forego the trade in, 
slaves upon finding his revenue :nade up from| 
other sources. He assured me that he would; 
but even with this assurance, I may be allowed | 
to doubt whether a monarch and a people ot) 
such ambitious character would cease from) J} 
making war upon their neighbors.’ ‘| 
Mr. Cruikshank had subsequent conversa-| 
tions with the king of Dahomey on the subject! 
of his mission, but all equally unavailing. 
Afterwards, De Souza, a person famous in the 
annals of slave-dealing, tendered a piece of ad-|the different branches of Science. The location of the 
vice which seems far from unreasonable. | School is retired and pleasant. The adjacent neighbour- 
“ Your government wishes to put astop to the! hood remarkably salubrious, aud has been much admired 
slave trade?” said he. I assented. “Then by travellers for its beautiful and picturesque scenery. 
Ldnie de abelian Tones italade” ts d: d The summer session commences on the 25d of the 4th 
eave it alone; leave it alone, he repeated; and| month next, continuing weeks. Terms $70 per 
believe me, you will disappoint the slave-|session, Boys under 14 years of age $60. Post Office 
dealer far more than by the most stringent lawg|address West Chester. References, Benj»min Price, 
you could form; and in the course of a couple | East Bradford, Samuel Caley, S. E. corner of Ninth 
of years you will be much nearer your object 7” em 6.4 LEWIS LEVIS, Principal. 
than by enforcing the strictest blockade which, pe Peps 
the whole navy of England could make of!” a 
the coast of Africa.” The source from| PJNIONVILLE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
which this counsel was derived may render it\ / GIRLS. —This Institution is handsomely situated in 
very suspicious in the eyes of some; neverthe- anaes - ~~ sean Pent nerve ee ot 
rae , ’ southwest of West Chester. ‘The course of instruction 
less | am inclined to think that the old gentle-|embraces all the usual branches of a liberal English 
man was giving a true opinion upon the sub-‘education, together with the French Language and 
ject, and certainly, as being the observation of Drawing. 
a man of De Souzi’s shrewdness and experi, 
ence, it is worth more than acasual notice. It| 
is a distressing truth that our present blockade | 


| payable at the commencement, and the remainder at the 
is no check whatever to the slave trade: it is| close. ; 


ourishing at this moment to such a degree,| For further particulars, enquiry may be made o 
fl g at th h gree,| For further y be made of 
that the last accounts from Brazil report een ee eee neeee and Seen eee 
than 8000 slaves in . ‘ . bands, Philadelphia, or the subscriber, at the school. 

slaves in the market there without CHARLES BUFFINGTON, Principal. 
any purchaser; and not long ago a cargo of 


; , REBECCA W. MOORE, ' 
slaves arrived at the same place, which found ELIZABETH RICHARDSON, $ Teachers. 


—_——_— 


r 


Uats are scarce. 


The Cotton market continues inactive. We notice 
some small sales of Uplandat 114 a 114 cts per Ib, on 
time. 


A cargo of Calais Laths sold at $1 45 per M. 





INE GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 


ford, Chester County, 24 miles South Westof West 
Chester, 1 mile from the Brandywine, and on the road 
leading to Kennet Square. ‘The course of instruction 
lembraces an English and mathmatical education, The 
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tinue in session forty-four weeks. 
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the next place, the precautions necessary to| 
avoid the cruisers, oblige the slavers to cram| 


Cc 





| ; 
jthe newest styles; Silk, Satin, Cashmere, 


1 OTICE.—The co partnership heretofore existing 


ES saares CONFECTIONARY, No. 
| 


BOYS.—This Institution is situated in East Brad-| 


School is well supplied with apparatus for illustrating | 








ARGARET WOODS’ DIARY.--The  subseri- 

ber proposes to reprint the above valuable work, 
should he receive sufficient encouragement. It will be 
printed in a clear type, on fine paper and well bound, 
for One Doller, or Ten Dollars per dozen. Agents will 
be entitled to 20 per cent. ‘commission. Persons living 


at a distance will be supplied without any expense for 
HENRY LONGSTRETH, 

Bookseller and Publisher, 347 Market street, 

10th mo. 27. 


freight. 


Philadelphia. 
NRIENDS’ BOOKS, A‘'’ VERY REDUCED 
PRICES!—The subscriber, wishing to close out 
the following very valuable and interesting works, offers 
them at the very Low price of ‘Ten Dollars, viz. : Lile 
of William Allen, 2 vols. 8vo.; Memoirs of Maria Fox ; 





| Barclay’s Letters; Life of ‘I’. Fowell Buxton; Marsh’s 
\ Life of George Fox ; Memorials of Rebecca Jones; and 


Letters of Sarah Lynes Grubb. They will be,sent free 
of charge to any one remitting Ten Dollars by mail, post 
paid. HENRY LONGSTRETH, 
Cheap School Book Depository, 347 Market St 
9th mo, 29. 
LOTH STORE.--Charles J. Ellis, No. 14 North 
Second street, west side, between Christ Church 
and Market street, has opened an entire new stock of 
Cluths of various shades and qualities, Cassimeres of 
Vesti ngs, 
Over Coat Cloths, Velvet Cords, Satinets and Tailors’ 


| Trimmings, all of which will be offered at the lowest 
|market rates. 
ales| _ 


10th mo, 27.--2m 


between the subscribers, trading under the firm 


|city use the sales are toa fair extent at previous rat: s,|of Kimber & Dickinson, is this day dissolved by mutual 
Corn |conzent. 


The business of the late firm will be settled 
‘by either of the undersigned, at No. 19 North Fourth st. 
E. KIMBER, Jr., 
7th mo, 12th, 1849. MAHLON H. DICKINSON. 
CO-PARTNERSHIP.—The Subscribers have this 
\day formed a co-partnership under the firm of Kimber 
& Carpenter, and will continue the Hat and Cap busi- 
'ness at the old stand of Kimber & Dickinson. 
E. KIMBER, Jr., 


jy 28-tf THOS. CARPENTER. 





156 Arch 
Street, above 6th, south side. At this establish- 

ment may be procured Ice Creams, ‘ellies and water 
ices of all favors and forms. Mixed and fine cake of 
|various descriptions, also a superior article of cream 
candy and confections in general. 

(G> Sugar free from slave labor used in the manufac- 
‘ture of the above articles. 
1 mo. ly. 


A. SHAW, No. 15 North Seventh street, invites 
iM. the attention of Friends to her assortment of 
China, Glass and Queensware, comprising « variety of 
|patterns of French China, White and Gilt Dinner and 
l'ea sets, and Toilet sets, and these at lower ‘prices, with 
a general assortment of other goods in her line, which 
will be sold at reasonable prices, and sent to any part of 
the city. Sth mo. Sth. 


TNBOLTED WHEAT MEAL, CRACKED 
{) WHEAT, DRIED FRUIT, HAMS, DRIED 
_ BEEF, &c. &c., to be nad of 

CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer 


5th mo. 8th, ly. No. 35 N. Sth St near Arch 
7 HITE WHEAT FAMILY FLOUR.—An assotr 
\ ment of extra Flour selected expressly for family 
use, constantly on band and for sale by 

CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Fleur Dealer, 
\4th mo. 8th, ly. No. 35 N. Sth St. near Arch 








APER HANGINGS.—The Subscribers having 
fitted up a Sales Room expressly for the sale of 


The school will commence on the first|their Wall Papers, are prepared to offer a large and 
Second-day in the Ninth month of each year, and con-|¥atied assortment, comprising many new and neat pat- 


terns of fine Satin Papers, both French and American ; 


Terms, one bundred dollars per session, one half|also Fresco Papers, Vestibule Patterns and Panneled 


|Entry Papers, with French and American Borders. 
Fire Board Patterns, Window Papers, &c. Also a va- 
riety of common low priced papers, which they will sell 
wholesale or retail. 

OP Houses neatly papered in the City or County by 
experienced workmen, whose work will be warrarited. 


WM.D. PARRISH & CO., 


3d mo. No, 4 N, Fifth St., Philadelphia. 











